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soung experimenters in a purely experimental science. 


\ hout chemical reactions and furnishes suggestions for 


are made smooth Che mical theories are introd 1c ¢ d ( 
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vhen need 
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| and 
! du lly 


te 


then at once applied. 
Needless arit | 
and ry cle: 
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ations, then, words and symbols, and finally, symbols alone 
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stating the important principle 


| n HENRY BLACI = \ | = | \ = 
YANT CONANT, A 
Wi 
| e chemistry of cat hn comp inds = tre ited lt very element ! 
wiy, but at length, because so many organic substances are familiar and 
portant The oxides of carbon are iken up early in the boo thus } )- 
vding a conerete illust: nof the law of 1 tiple proportion as we 
the proce of oxidation d reductio1 
2. Th hemistry of modern indus processes Of manutacture, the 
nistry of agriculture, the chemistry of food preparation and cooking are 
eatured thi uel ul the book This is hasal text in the chemistm , 
} The illustrations are remarkable for fitness, for freshness, for usef 
ess, for mechanical excellence. Most of them illustrate subject matter so 
eV“ that ere 1S no ground of COMPALTISON with other texts. 
1 } ] 
ecture table apparatus is illustrated by real perspective drawings 
t } t F 7 , rT t , rt’ ] } 
hot bY cross section Outhnes. These are correct pictures—a real help to 


The book arouses 


oraert\ 
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Chemical caleulations are in- 


hg 
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SATURDAY, M 


THE FUNCTION OF PART-TIME CON- 
TINUATION SCHOOLS! 


lr it were possible for all boys and girls 
t ttend school until they are eighteen 
vears of age, the part time continuation 
sch lesigned for those who go to work 
at the minimum age permitted by law 


would have further reason for exist- 


ence Mhis tvpe ot schoo] is a coneession 


W h en 


no 


social COnadItions 


Ke early en ployment neeessaryv or to 


the restlessness of certain kinds of chil- 
di ho find the routine of the full-time 
schoo] repugnant to their tastes. From 
every point of view except that of the 


delinquent and the defective, the continu- 


children under eighteen 


he 


ation school for 
regarded a 
erely temporary expedient. For the full 
it fulfill- 


ng certain necessary functions until full- 


ears of age should as 


e school is a weak substitute 
time attendance is made compulsory for 
«!l except the subnormal, 

This positive statement is predicated upon 
the assumption that the prolongation of 
the period of youth made possible by the 
full-time school is biologically in the inter- 
of race development; that those pupils 
Who leave school before the age ot eighteen 
learned but little more than the min- 
imum essentials for becoming mere eco- 


nomie units in the community; and that 


full-time edueation to the age of eighteen 
s necessary for all in order to make secure 
This view, 


We are 


our experiment in democracy. 
to be sure, is not the popular one. 


An address before The National 


School Principals at Chk 


Association of 


-veland on Fel 


Second vetal 


airy 


23, 1920 


AY 


or) wt ry ly CoO +? <i to Lhe eeonon 
aspects of existence that great masses ¢ 
parents keap ippermost m the ninds 
their children the purpose of getting t 
work and of making a living as early as 
possible. Keonon le ndependen ea spame to 


he the Ne plus ultra Is it any wonder, 
then, that with so much striving for and 
80 much satisfaction in the attainment of 
the minimum essentials of living we miss 
in our national life those evidences of 
grace, of refinement, of idealism which are 
to be attained only Dy CONSCLOUS effort ‘ Is 


wonder that 


it any people who learn at 
home and in their social environment to 
think only of materia] success have little 
regard for the ¢ivie virtues and that these 
people through ignorance and_ illiteracy, 
and through the lack of higher ideals, be 

come an easy prey to the disturbers of the 


peace, to the lawless, and to the enemies of 


the Republic? 


Two insidious arguments tend to per 
petuate the ignorance and the illiteracy of 
large numbers of our people and to render 
more difficult the solution of the problems 
of democracy. The first of these argu 
ments 1s that high-school education is a 
privilege reserved for the few who are able 
to profit by it. The second argument is 


that the privileges of high-school edueation 
should not be too widely diffused because 
the diffusion of 


the workers who are 


wou d 
needed 


world 


genera] education 
rob society of 
tasks of the 


to perfor n the menial! 


According to this view edueation is | 
ful to 


hewers of 


arm 


who are destined to be the 


those 
wood and the drawers of water 


There ar 


to he s ire large niumpoers ¢ f 
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{ i a dustrial \ i to vent S sapping 


to complete 1 wk of the high school. the life-blood of the nation? Is there at 


+ , y + 


. 
Fully one } L. OF our population ay systen > purpose to ake sure t t thes ' 


, SSE] i l A ? { viv I t i cy ople ) r’é Ve ‘ io 
, ; > ‘ ] ‘ . 4 
4 prOrprtila ! i ‘ i my (C \ rea ] Dal l ) ( > T ens 
1 on, at t two hundred thousand try t s who mav | inted 
} dren ol te ¢ Wt} + | r ¢ ca to viv stability to our so a] . lustr . 
, 
intortunates s i schools are much to nd polit il institut ns in the y S 1S 





ites of yn iatio schools, however decide by their ballots the htv aq 
Would no mat! 1 that tl s MOLS s tions that iffeet our ational KI1St : 
now organized are schools for def ves ] re is anv su organize fort. it is 
kor whom, then, are these schools n not pparent. On the contrary we observ 
tended? Obviously for those who though on ll sides a creat readiness to absorb 
not defectives are deemed unable to profit this cheap labor as fast as it is offered an 4 
vy a high school education; for the misfit ve hear in undertones the statement 
for the few ho ist work at an early ready referred to that we ist have thes 
Vo in rider to sn Dp t dependents n the 1] dueated Deol le to do the 1 ssar 
\ ind especially for those who are’ dirty work o world This 
needed to supply cheap labor in shops,  predestination,’’ as John Dewey calls it 
m s, and factories The SVinpathys f ir is the last resouree of those to whon 
people goes without stint to the unfortu social progress through education seems to 
nates who on aecount of poverty must threaten the easy way of life which t 
sacrifice their youth in the hard grind now enjoy. 
necessary to earn their daily bread svn Against this narrow, snobbish. short ’ 
pathy, however, is but a poor substitute sighted, and undemocratie opinion it 
for those remedial measures wl i@h sooner the duty of all lovers of America to pr ; 
or later must be adopted for the sake of test with all their might. We have 
guaranteeing the rights of the young— _ no favored classes who have the right t 


‘Delight and liberty, the simple creed of doom others to a form of labor which th 
childhood whether busy or at rest.’’ themselves are unwilling to perform. A 


The number of children who leave school] man may be doomed by his ancestors to a1 
because they do not like it is very large. inferior position through the weakness of 
The dislike for the full-time high school body or of mind which they transmit to 
may be due to any one or more of several him; or he may doom himself to inferior t 
causes or to a combination of all of them. ity through laziness, or indifferenee. or ' 
It is due sometimes to the incompetence extravagance, or dissipation. But w 
of the individual; sometimes to defects in any one man or any group of men at 
school methods of teaching and of dis- tempts to raise barriers against the prog 
cipline; and sometimes to the lure of the ress of any other man or any other grou 
freedom and of the activity of the outside of men by either force or fraud, w 


world, especially when the lure takes the an abuse which needs to be remedied 
form of wages and of economic independ Democracy means among other things 
ence. equality of opportunity. There ean be 


’ . 


Is there any organized effort in the in- equality of opportunity when thousands 
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S 9 s'are either i l or S 
l 1 t tel I istry re 1 cy { ‘ f 
1 enough to 1 e tl ndicaps te ehts 
posing upon themselves by the sult ss y 
t < t r educational oppor petuatit ; 
s US 
s i\ nara i i alr A) W rh S eT T 
ork WV men avoid yy ey can, possibly 
oOcracy ll not SeCCK ely to ! shed. the lr 
self of a lng supply of a schools v 
or by which this work may be and their meth 
ied. but rather wi it endeavor and methods 
rh the application of edueated brains fusing. S 
1 means whereby the necessity for you that the 


ind of labor may be avoided. We school is to mak 


lready numerous instances of th that the 

h brains through the invention — « tation by 
r-saving devices have relieved men that the S 
lreary and enervating toil. The so that the child 
shovel the compre ssed air di ll, \ r} r na ¢ 
er and binder, the sew ne machi to give tl] ehil 
er washing-machine, the vacuum poss du 
and many other inventions too n he able to 

is to mention, are all indications permanent vo 
direction of social progress. If Co endable 
had a vastly increased supply of no adequaté et 
brains, we might have a rapid yet been devised 
ation of methods for reducing the be sufficient to 


1 for menial labor. The need for week which are 


r, to the field of mechanical in- as tor exa 
‘| he same need eXISTS 1n business, only 


professions, in polities, in industrial, are required 


and economic organizations, in the hours a week 
ealm of | 


juman relationships. But that are att 


n we expect ever to get an adequate’ For exampl 


of educated brains if we persist in dustr sight 

y of restriction, if we persist in con occupations? A 
our boys and girls into the mere report there ar 
industry ? major occupat 
est agencies which democracy vet these, to be sur 


devised for the eultivation of brains nature. it is a 


schools. 


the part-time continuation school aim of the cont 


regarded as a merely temporarv in- the mark Equa 


'y no means limited, required for att 


Ss 
ren 
Gern 
nstitu 
ity to 
aemo 
dist 
rs of 1 
yr S 
ee ; 
nt © 
T ‘ 
e 
‘lover 
maust 
ome an 


0 
e 4 
PST, 
sual 
ty <x 
] 
aa 
in 
our <« 
ar 
‘ : 
«i t 
! ) 
TO Thre 
, 
. 
Ss 
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1 e pract | I Ss as an aid to 
the hoe o i per vocation, tor no 
ontinuation sehool ean < training to 
any one person outside of a very narrow 
range of activities. 1 the permanent 
oice is to depend upon the experience 
vhich the school offers, that choice can not 


limited to the particular 
school sees fit 


kinds of 


to supply. 


training which 


The continuation school Will eST Ser 


Lhe purposes of democracy ny Nittine its 


students for the two vocations and the 


only two which are well-nigh universal: 
the voeation of eitizensl Ip and the voea- 
tion of home-making The precious hours 
vouchsafed to the sel are too few to be 
Sq tandered on many projects Kor this 
reason purely industrial training should be 
eliminated, since it is narrow in its aim 


scope. It 


cood reason tor deny- 


and of necessity limited in its 


is difficult to find a 
ing to boys and girls who are employed for 
week In more 


f 


privilege Ol 


four and one half days each 


or less enervating tasks the 


spending their hool in the 


one dav in Sc 


eultivation of that other side of their na 


ture which is quite generally designated as 
spiritual. The present arrangement seems 
that the 


hoys and cirls who are employed In 


to assume best thing to do for 


the 


use of their hands is to vive them more 


manual activities nn the continuation 


school Would it not be better to sav 
that the only way to redeem the daily 
routine from its overemphasis upon mate- 


rial achievement is to open up a vision of 


9 


the higher pleasures of the mind? To say, 
as so frequently is said, that these higher 


reach of the pup 


pleasures are out of pupils 
who attend the continuation school is to 
insult the intelligence of large bodies of 
our future eitizens. What we need is 
more faith in the ability of pupils to re- 


spond to the higher stimuli Perhaps we 
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5 
x 
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I l ith SO ll l vn a : 
provide these stimul n T 
manner 
The t relationships in which there is 
special need of idealism are thos 
Stal anu i Lhe home Most OVS io 
will become home-makers: nearly 1 o 
tive W eeCO f itiZens. It Tt! nit 
ation § yl will concentrate its effort 


} 


upon raising the s@ndards of citizens 


and upon 9 


saat D 1 ha lit, + 
improving tiie (jWua \ 0 


home life which its students will esta 


t will do a far better piece of work t 
1b 1S doing to-day. For exa ple to ft 

: . «< 
bovs to respect the taw, to @ast an honest 


rent ballot, to have regard f 


and intell 


the rights of others, to understan 
principles of democracy, and to put their 
talents at the service of the comm 
a vastly more important thing than to 
them the 


that will enable them to 


to give additional echani 


skill 


more dollars a 


earn a 
week 


Already there is recognition of the needs 





of girls. Courses in cooking, in sewing 


millinery point directly to the home 


making function of women Other 


FfOUTSeS 
importance doubtless will bh 
Why should there not be 


recognition of tl 


of equal 
dev eloped. 


lis nearly universal fur 


tion of men? If our boys could aequir 


health habits in school; if they 
] ; 


duty of parents to children; if they could 


the obligations of men to women an 


learn the principles of thrift, of invest 


ment, of life insurance; if they could learn 


the wise use of leisure time and healthf 


modes of Yreereation and in addition s 
other matters as to tend to make a in a 


good husband and a 


would he much more 


socially valual 


than any vocational 


mere 





possibly be. 
It is important that all schools should 


teach these things to boys and girls It is 








Re nee 
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Li portant that tl ontinuation 
Ss OL S yuld teach then ecause t on 
t 1ation school represents almost the las 
i | h organize 1 society nas to nake 
seeu ! irge numbers of prospectiy 
ns the possession of those traits wl 
i deemed of the highest so il valu 


It is desirable that the education of pa 
time students should 


nes that are ised by the f ill- 


time students. Why should we have any 


par al S, any east-olts fror i the recul ir 
I SClLOO sf The sch Sri between t} © 
ivored ones who continue in school and 


those who leave is already sufficiently pro 


nounced. Segregation tends merely to 


further alienation. In the interests of a 
inified national life we should discontinue 
every movement which divides our people, 
even our young people, into classes. 

We return, then, to the original propo 
sition that universal and compulsory high- 
school education for all except defectives 
should be the goal of our educational sys 
tem. The part-time continuation school, 
therefore, is a merely temporary institu 
tion which is to be tolerated until enlight 
ened public opinion makes it unnecessary 
and impossible for any normal boy or girl 
to leave school until the end of the high- 
school period. In the meantime the contin- 
uation school should concentrate its atten- 
tion upon training for good citizenship 
and for home-making of a type which will 
ribute to health, to happiness, and to 
morality. THomMas WARRINGTON GOSLING 

STATE SUPERVISOR OF SECONDARY EDUCATION, 

DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
Mapison, WISCONSIN a 


PROBLEMS OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 
II 
VI. PHYSICAL TRAINING FOR NON-VOCATION AL 
ACTIVITIES 
12. The demands of modern civilization 


impose heavy and, in a biological sense, 
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tu i Is u dies, not 
\ ring our WOrKINg irs l List 
lr ri! nships Wes n tor i 
to underwork our jaws and t ntestina 
tract ind rop iv to overwork ltul sa 
kidnevs \ onditions of our lives 
\l i] | rie l irge nu hers n ur 
s not only rk, but sleep and pass 
r leisul inder dry tropical heat, even 
ur northern winters. Child-bearing 
‘comes highly difficult if not dangerous 
for the nervously developed womatr Quiet 
SUT! ind rS Tor rest and s] ire lard 
TO roy lt We i! l SSsaAntiv subveet to 
vasions of microbes assembled by our 
congregate life. Our girls during their 
remarriage years must irry tne double 
hurden of school or of vocational service, 


ii of eonserving and enhan ing their 
decorative functions. And beyond it all, 


our age demonds that we assure as far as 


practicable to all the central happiness of 
ot suffering from ill-healt 

\vain Wf al iced Dy proovliems of 
S| in i not lik Thos ! erred to 
in the last sectio! Physica raining for 
the ends here suggested must obviously be 
special it ist intelligently seek to 
vive preparation, not for life n general, 


cial and decidedly modern needs created 


, , 
help to make this clear. 


Ellsworth Huntington is but one of the 


any scientists whose sociological insight 
compels them to believe that the conserva 
tion of health and physical vigor 1 ures 


but that the body should be frequently 


subjected to changes not too extreme in 
character. But only a stronger sense of 
need as well as the effects of prolonged 


habituation in youth can accustom us, 
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emovona i j I i to ( Ain 
these eondit ns It is a matter of common 
observation that ! f sick 1 Land women 
ar aS morbidly S¢ nsitive to hanges 1n 
temperature aS are vagrants ) ave 
iong abstained ir ral ne sensitive to 
or Wale! Wi an and 0 Luate our 
Sé es to i ite! na I y Lid no 
PRS mache: l¢ tO hi tuate ourselves To 
accept vith ¢ la nuit changes oO tem 
pe tinre is habituat n r re arded 
as essentl | to aintenal ( pt ll 
| rery Gal ! Sti restl tS © T ; ne to 
earry forward into the art miditions 
oO! dult life ve should rearmed 
against ny tl deteriorating i lence 


now besettu uy the m dd e-aged 


The tragic concomitants of ¢e} ld-bea ing, 
espe i among women who nave not been 
manual field workers, are well known 
The erect posture of the mother, and the 
enlarged brain of the child are ancient 
sources of d ftic Lit) L) ibt SS CIV Zt d 
society’s addiction to sitting in chairs and 
carriages adds another obstacle of si ster 


Beside S t} ese Wi 


magnitude. 
tion of manual work, 


that entail frequent exertion of the trunk 


muscles and. the bending of th hips 
Final mes the era when girls from six 
to twe mus work hard with thei 
brains and only ‘‘play’’ with their muscles 
Out of it all have come conditions which 
make the discharge of the primal functions 


and hard- 


f thar} ] - lay -“ 
or motnernood a task OT Gange! 


} + 
ship easily comparable to serv on ne 
field of battl 

. : ; . -F 4) ] + 
Is it visionary to conceive of the adver 


in the near future of a system of 
ized physical training designed in a meas- 


ure to offset the handgerfps of civ 


respects the physical 


child-bearing? Surely some of those 


handicaps—underdevelopment of pelvic 


: 
{ ) > T ry ] 1? rs “ 
; ] 7 } ont 
yt = ana ‘ 4 siua wt “a 
Y ¢ + ] 7 
pa in interacted purpos 
+ r « , trom ] suDD m ; 
wi might be taken for renera 
aeve pine! 
I] . } } ’ 
riere om snouid tf eonsidered i 


t] of physical recreation in a sligh 
? ’ ] r 
res S S is volving ecompens 
, + nine of oO? c } + rT 
l f? l i lid 
‘ ‘ \ yl | \ il i y { y 
Oe \ = I) this sense at 
farmer would us need lit 
+ } ] . 
it, possibly, mu me 
+ » ‘ 
l Ss i I rea l | . 
: 
recrea vould be mostly required by 
sedentary workers 
} 7 
Do programs of physical education now 
f ( PLY prov for the iIntereste wn 
e powers requit for successful reerea 
Sawn Bae advis , . 
ions for adults, and especially in relating 
them to offset of vocational strains? It ear 


competitive sports al practical for e! 

ploved adults. The writer has recer 

met college graduates working as traveling ' 
salesmen who deplored the fact that their 
< ol and eollege lif had given the 

’ ther the n S , r thes +y ning 4 

find forms of 7 S recreation adapted 

to the eonditions of their lif Do edu 

tors exp women, after marriag‘ 

taking up salesmansh p or stenograp! 

find tennis or basket-ball suitable and ay 


part 4 ‘ Itivate 


ests in walking, running, hiking 
others, with companions, or without? The 
writer knows some persons who can no mort 
take physical recreation without the stim 


ulus of companionship and 


i 


competition 


than can some others enjoy a dinner with 
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8 
: 
‘ ly f Urs nde! , ’ N S se { 
! imsia s n get I mor Satis Ot 1ndlvid i 1 oT ip VALI ye! 
7 ) api x | ~t Tl il aif S tT! Wir 1) I? l ? rel r SUDDOSE 1] T _ . 
p y rp! hyit r) It g pra tical vish and lifferent \ ] ‘ , P = 
I t ng very £ 1 company to him cesstul stants ibor prom 1 
: S ven W St g¢ physical recreation competitions. Pupils were ranked : 
3 Hi y ar » be TI und largver oppor inl rom I 1d ; + i? { neessantly urg | 
= for cenera phys training } y ‘ win or] a } oh ra : Qi id © r marks 
—_ ie as Bald referred ¢ » +3 . 1 f P 
: p i leld a to in were | i I is ll ves he su ss 
; is sect n \len and women are far ot the strong Was invariaDdDiv a mpanied 
' oe zed r differentiated in their by tl ntox , | sul having 
rs . ; > +hair " . ‘ ‘ ‘ _ 
voea n in their vocational, a beaten rivals; whils ie failures of the 
4 ‘ ? ‘ 
2 | + ’ ix (re ’ ral pl Vs il W LK W y mil oY (dj is , a i > S \ 
rv , , he internretys ] mn fairly ne , r hu } 7 ‘ , 7 y 
i 0 0 W l { nia \ Ss Tema a, DY hum i S i 
la to t comprehensive ob fully staged in p ¢ view 
$; now d enated iueation for leis l'o-dav organized and elaborated mp 
r titions have almost wholly disap red from 
' ed be hd be rT > .] _ 1] ’ , 
VII. 17 COMPETITIVE SPIRIT the field of int tual edueation ex 
" . . . »} } liine + ney t ty ; , 
O f nature’s favorite means of Schools ding Tast to ancient ditions 
, 1 + +) ye . , | 2 Bes 
4 ry 7 ’ Ww rl or n play aione Or » eral i S al \ ved i t Ss I ’ ‘ 
: , 
ms. is thr oh the ympetitive dis tion I} child-study movement brought 
ns I stinets I} nstinets of into relief ti not very obseure fact that 
> . } > . , , ] , + } ’ 
tition are of many kinds and grades while orga 1 appea mp 
‘ — 1 Bn irc lat imstinets Inspires d exalt t} natu? hy 
n » sporadic and friendly emulation #*'ts nd a TAGS UN PULL GEE y 
. 
n friends to the massed combats of strong, it mos rresponding depress 


, ’ * cee 
ir med to destr vi ited rivals. In ana degrades the naturally weak lo 


‘ i a . 
ind in cone iled wavs the 1 -entives them that hath sha be rive! al 1 ] ™m 
! 1? thea that } +} ; | ar = . 
petition play a very large part in all hem that hath not shall be taken awa) 
lual and group life. Sometimes the at whieh y have” is a basic princip 


socially wholesome, sometimes /" Natural evolution but It can W e ap 


s illy vicious. Social wisdom now holds P! ed in human affairs only where the end 


spill f competition, like fire and Of cooperation are no t superior in 
. ’ ‘ a ‘ f > 4} +} 
water, like property and sex, Is to society a tal | it was ind that 
, , ‘7° > + + ; 
ve} d servant. but an exceedingly 1 eff eon nj . 3 was 
, . 
master ! ler rtain kinds of achievement valu 


I nt vears. 1f seems vet a serious prot mY) n-W qua S Ta I if} I 
W r those edueators who direct our mor Tundamenta reasons 1 Weakness 
vsiecal training, or supervise and stimu that certainly 1S manitest In much ot t 

the sports of our adolescents, are not physical competition of to-da Other valid ' 
the servants rather +} an the masters of that ob vections Can e@asily he foul ad tm the d , 
spirit. The history of intellectual and nance of systematized ym petit 
ry ra] } + , +i, + ? FI ] rk 

il education is suggestive in this con school work. 
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Physical education is manifestly quit 
ifferent in certain respects from other 
kinds. For example, physical play, as dis- 
uished from physical work, functions, 
or seems at present to function, much more 
extensively in physical education than does 
intellectual play in general education. 
Again, group activities seem much less feas 
ible in intellectual, than in physical, edu 
cation. The more modern erities of cur 


+ 


rent elementary education would contend 


nat t pia Spirlt a d gr ip activities 
S ild figure much more fully in the ele- 
m wey S ol than has heretofore been 


14. Nevertheless, in the field of physical 
aining, certain kinds and conditions of 
competition have long been tolerated, if not 
encouraged, which hardly ever fail to pro- 
vicious results, if not to the individ- 
uals involved, at least to others, and to the 
standards of right physical competency as 
well. These vicious results chiefly accrue 
from the systematized and intensified de- 
velopment of the means and procedures of 
competition. It is, indeed, certain that a 
great deal of emulation, rivalry and pride 
in achievement still persist in ordinary 
forms of school activity ; but so long as they 
are sporadic, natural, unformalized, and 
withheld from ceremonious social reeogni- 
tion, they do little harm either in fanning 
the flames of conceit and excessive effort in 
the strong or in disheartening and humil! 
ating the weak. Certainly no one could de 


sire to curb the endless minor forms of 


rivalry and contest that incessantly crop up 
among children, young or mature, playing 
wholesomely together. 

It is when such emulations lead to the 
formation of rival supporting groups, to 
search for star performers, to prolonged 
preliminary training, to the staging of ex- 


hibitions and to contests for prizes and 


*approval, that the right objectives « 


only in danger of being nullified, but, from 


the social viewpoint, of being themselves 


corrupted and even made sources of ¢ 
‘tion to other forms of education. Cr 
ta nly no careful student of the remoter an 


; 1] shin 
ess tangible consequences oI athieties an: 


other organized competitive sports in our 


her and lower institutions of learni 
in doubt the evil consequences when tf 
thorities ollow panting | nd t 
ariot of the competitive spirit instead « 


olding the reins and insisting on order 


and purposeful driving. 
The domestication and eivilizing « 


competitive spirit to the ends of sound 


and widely diffused physical education 


ter 


going to prove no easy matte even whe 


the understanding of those in authorit 
shall have been converted. Sociolog 
and psychological factors, deeprooted ar 
powerful, are involved. The adolesce 
and young manhood years from sixteer 
twenty-five have for hundreds, if not fe 
thousands. of centuries been those of 
active participation in what have 
from the standpoint of the history of o 
race the most essential of all industries 
namely, first fighting members of our « 
species, and second, fighting the danger 
members of other species, Now it was ¢ 
the essence of these industries that 
had to be largely oeceasional or inter 
tent, and as a consequence 
formers had to keep themselves ‘‘fit’’ 
prepared, not only by accumulating 
storing energy, but also by keeping in 
stant readiness through the means 
viearious fighting and hunting, and 
sports also—which are themselves a k 
of friendly fighting. 

15. Certain consequences of this evo] 
tion come to us to-day as difficult problems 


Many of our young men, and often 


physical development and training are not 
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t ( pote tia Ties are OL e@xX tT] oul S j eveliopers oO Ss tin 
0 rk physically until well along Lor oVvs |! e resolutely set tl! I aces 
rs O aturity, if at all. Hence against organized am prepared for 
! NStTINctiN demands not only ior ( petitions There exist plenty « pet 
. I estral character, but for st ry rivairies, emulations and ephemeral 
rors) ] ral ! i ntest tit 
org ed and sustained OUTeSTS Onlpe nh scout yr; pul oral I 
rein te rk off their ysical energy the search for star performers, the pitt 
i att the }? > al prowess that ( froup vwainst rroul ] torn ? ne Tf 1 
‘ their anecest s tro) vork of t ist endure for yeeks ’ ionths. t neo 
ous. even nter ttent. ¢har ne alott « prizes that spite f ‘ 
it deed, these exceptionaliv Well ntentions to t contri ist usu 0 
ell nourished, and well reared to those lavored ry nature rothoar 
r en ( ours in s Ol and colleg their own rit—+; thy nisms 
. eventually going to find their voca vrong kinds of competition ar spicu 
‘ , > ? Yr) any ‘ r a | \ Ties ous \ Absent 
™ . rous to val 1e} nicht ~ eo ‘ . xiern ¢ itions oO y 
e said, probably n tavor ot the i competition ! vhat in only 
| yipetitions which cause those courtesy | ed \ educatiol 
} ] | 
i owed ith musele tility, physical ir iar I nstitutions ol earning are 
e and ambition to strive towards th more than oby is, Contests are at a 
iks achievement. But, as a matter of pre im which exhibit the prowess of 
Ost 1 them will hecome hookkeepers, pieke l le Lis or nd lal Stars ? 
ratory specialists nd merchants \ ssured to tl testants: ¢o 1 
rity wil ve in suburban homes, work terest in ] al fitnes » 
ors a large part of the time, and spend arious et Geor S nat 
) or hours daly commuting rives him ten talents ¢ hvsieca ‘ 
But 1 spite of ft r probable futures. costly theaters ! ere or exhibitic 
Str to reproduce for then purposes, to I sed a | f a dozen or { 
f n dolescence the ancestral activi most a seore of ft eS ! 





ture Py any more than else- 0 peTILIONS 18 te rcis nities ‘ rat I 
Complete suppression of thes and refir t of eans tt ( 
tive instincts is probably generally which, of course. like the com 
olesome, But the proper way out is tion of amusements. is utterly antag t 
st certainly not along the roads of to popular participations it ng simy 
. tion, systematization, intensifiea- and, exeept for the obstacles of artif 
Wiser leaders than we are would pi habituated appreciations and tastes. no 
te endless diversification ot physical effective means 
activities, accompanied by much sporadic 16. We are here again in t é 
and very temporary emulation. This is of one of those sociologically obseur: 
‘gely the case, indeed, now in such peda- none the less genuine survivals of the ages 
ror icaily superior institutions as boy scout oO! militaristie eivilization W here t! 
ng and summer @a ping, It is due to no spirit of organized competition co S 
lent, but to wisest understanding, that the real concomitants of aristoera 
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SSO) 
less favorabD sens ttend. | te! I niv as ract i vit f ) 
lieval spirit is contemptuous of all yrrate and costly ¢ yer 
euiture that Wiis not a ywrding To 1 
tandards of the leisured and otherwts \ y NESS Ns 
1VOrea SCS But these classes Lostered 17. Phvsical training 1s, In fact, 2 
. } } - ’ 
turally irtifielal standards, and they ne idd ed to needlessly ex Te 
lelighted in means nd met! ods that we! VAVS Il " ‘ con ro » 
! ssibl » t rrowd The multituad ' tire at least careful exa ee 
ted nd approved thes standaras } ames 7 tio tr } 
] ' s no It i part rom | i l + } i t 
: Gil ere I no man rs es t ey ] I if Vel l SLUTS 
se of t ourt = only worthy x swimming vols. showers, 1 ' 
omplishn nts wel { ~~ of the hig mndbal urts. stadiums, and t lik 
placed. The great common people might very expensive agencies » what ex 
look up to ona tol al | even envy the ’ thes , essary . ‘ <t 
Dp Ss 7) ties of thy + nit ti \ ht esirable 
not pl ) spl! » them Sev | ises nit if » t 
t no ke tl levelopn ryt ot Ou resent standar 
> ral Ay thie aristocer iTS of physical Kirst as heen T , fact that most or ] 
play, under the stimulus largely of organ f sport have been evolved by lasses 
‘zed competitions, tend so to refine and have had leisure and wealt! Natura 
elaborate tl eans that standards are they demanded and obtained « stl 
perverted for the iltitude, who there ment. Our sporting goods houses 
= > tte ——e eorkm at 
aiter beco ati onlookers rather than pal q lent OLN O Ie grade WOrkIAans 
ticipants iSt yall till retains «de noecrat ind ol prod icts that o ly tl I nh can 
‘ ane > ‘ a» i ‘ ‘ 
me : : 
e To T ec else ig hee the <ominal 
characteristics; but the ommercialization Allied to a las been ie 
. 1 f +} or Tifiy yirit ’ 1 + e sr) 
of that game may vet put it where CO vl Ss ana 
. :  * of starring re < ry ] 0 0) ‘ rs 
mercialization has already placed bowling, 5 ; If a 
. 1 1 sand o IS seek Va rious expression 
hievele racing, horse-racing, boxing, ana stew 
, arenas. we naturally desire our chan 
wrestling Swimming seems now to e ; ; 
: to possess the last thousandth of a lva 
evolving standar is of method as we | as ol ’ . 
that ‘comes Trom nertect eq ment 
} 4 4 2° ‘ - } , s i“ ; 
means that will destroy its simplicity ana Se Ra ee , 
Rey l'o hnoth of the apvove tactors our rT 
render costly its performance. Bovs will aa 
; ; institutions of learning, collegiate an is 
not now run except on cinder or boarded : 
mdaarv., have Cc ymmonly lent their supp 
, , :; ‘ : 
tracks and with spiked shoes. Rowing iS mm ns 
Their controlling authorities have soug 
no longer a sport unless carried on in 
seit rried physical soundness ; and, aS in some 0 
hi oh) aialisead hnant ron wane — ‘ ; ; 
Highly sper alized poats,. in recent years respects, they have sometimes faller \ 
va have seen many 2 —_ = anil : 
W ave seen many games lose their sunple tims to the delusion that elaboratio! 
asp ts and pecon in effect the POsst SS1LONS means assured progress 1n output o 
of the tew while, correspondingly, we have values soucht. Another source, t 
seen the development of few new and tangled with the above. has been the 1 
simple games of a character to encourage of educators to lure persons, espec 
widespread participation. Tennis, basket vouths. to enter upon valuable activi 
ball, handball, and football ean now de by making the means attractive. A 
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s O 1 we nished tennis court, ; roug wels s e fron 
a run “rr track well staged before their desks nd warmed rooms hana 
rs—all these can serve as powerful quickly into their play clothes, and run at 
ents to the desire, not so much for once to the open playgrounds, streets, and 
vsical activity in general, as for its more parks. Given a bit of leadership or pre 
sensational aspects liminary suggestion, there are scores of 
Suppose our leaders in phvsical educa activities—chasing, « nbing, hiding, dig 
ere to get together to study the ! ging, carry skating, snow ng, sw 
essentials of physical development ming—that can be undertaken It can | 
i training, as these might be provided hoped that somewhere within a mile is a 
r thousands of boys from ten to eighteen pond, a river, or at least a creek, 1 hich 
vears old Let us imagine them as reso- during the months from April to October 
{ seeking to multiply facilities and those interested can 1 on plu and 
jucements for simple games, to promote short swin 
numberless incidental opportunities for Are we to assume that any weather 
netitive activities, and To inspire love could or shou a deter from these activities * 
reneral irdiness and of outdoor life Surely rain or snow or sleet should not be 
S om ould be made the center of all wed to hold ba k hea thy boys, teeming 
orts, but their guidance can well be with a suppressed energy, who are ready 
| ight of as extending to late hours of to give sixty or ninety minutes to intense 
school days, to Saturdays, and even into ‘‘big muscle’’ activity and who are so 
vacation day s, at least for such chil grarbed that the moment they are through 
dren as do not go away to shore and they can strip off their wet clothes, rub 
ountains. For present purposes let us themselves dry with coarse towels, and rv 
ussume that the boys have no outs de phys clothe themselves w ith warm ¢Clothineg su 
vork and that therefore it is desirable able for sede ntary pursuits. 
r the to have, during the five school It is surely time for physical educators 
vs of each week, from one to two hours’ to study the ‘‘simple life.’’ We build 
of vigorous physical activity, primarily of gymnasiums, then we warm them, then we 
‘developmental’’ character, but also cal set ourselves the problem of ventilating 
lated, as a secondary purpose, to lay them, forgetting all the time that the best 
l! dations of interest and power lor place for Vigorous | hy sical exercise s out 
recreational activities suited to adults from under the sky and exposed to the various 
rty to fifty years of age. changes that the days bring. Surely tl 
18. Is it essential or even desirable, in eymnasium Is a nursery of mollycoddles! 


w of the expense involved, that covered And what shall we Say to the indoor sv 
rymnasiums, covered swimming pools, cin- ming pool, that structure far surpassing 
der tracks, and the like be provided for the dreams of the luxurious Romans in its 
these boys? What are essentials ? Given tie linin rs, 118 nickeled showe! ts rie 

petent leadership and reasonable power anisms for warming and pumping and 
0 compel all pupils to elect some form of purifying the water Semeone has sug 

rous activity during the available gested that the only next possible step 
hours, the writer suggests that the only would be the ‘‘perfuming’’ of this d: inty ' 
essential means are lockers, dressing space, apparatus! 


shoes and suits of minimum elaborateness, 19. Surely no one of this audience will 
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sta my 4 l l It are iS Say at | I Salaried omeers | 
| _ ’ 
SCNOOLS and I Ds res Tt if a ho Orp rai to apta ny intary iders 
outdoor space and for wh it is the gym anging, should itilized 
? sian Or thine There im’ T S OLS It W } " eo?! ad T if ? . = 
, nN . 
| t } rot } ? i] ~ to no ouraoor cy ! Sitim ror x Tion ? Os 
, a leat aa that B — 4 . ; 
nine } S rl] iV eonte mis tha rll Ss s ay resu ( 
I sent ractise tends to stat d iralze eX ne sSary Sil T¢ Tle a7 art | S 
nsive adjuncts as indispensables in the Exhibitions are interesting luxuries 
nas ot T \ l y R Scl 1S ma sur Vv they are not amon tl SS T ‘ 
<travagant ties n rd Costly sw nd in physica ition it ean 
! 
ming Pools Du rT I | [ large irvged that the rhe or tl CST 
. . 
to vet tl notion that only in similar pools S out of adoors, and thout ¢ i S 
S , ny be taught nd enjoved noe arranyy ts 
le short ol eala tous (ft COUTSt Davip S> 
vhere doubt exists as to the hygienic or I Co 
, ( IA | I 
otner qualities of outdoor Swimming Wwe : 
1 > ] } uded 
ist set research In motion to get facts 


, EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


eams or even breach waters of the 





, ’ COURSES IN COMMERCE IN LONDON 
eastern or southern states can be claimed UNIVERSITY 
to be free from all pollution Is there any AT oe f the senat I 
evidence that such polution ever gives ex Ini ty two letters were re ved 


ternal infection? Does it give internal Lord Haldane his capacity as « 


1 
fection, and under” what onditions? the Sir Ernest Cassel Edueat il Trust 
(‘an swimmers—or bathers, at least—be ters which offered an endowment of £1 
taucht not to swallow water Might it n war loan, producing £7,500 a year, 
not be well, even, to discourage those forms provision Of eight r POSSILDIY r 
of SWllnmine mostly the products ot Puss 7 Ing I ee SX — 
erazes for star records, are they not? 
: 2 shipping dustria rga t 
which almost foree the intaking of wate : 
r)? r ’ \ It s proposed 
In many other directions we must look ild id ree Sir Ernest Cas 
for simplicity and the use of available»... banking and curr 
essorships banking ( irre 
means. Schools located near hillsides ;,.,4 - toner oud tenteeen methods 
should make much of climbing and pursuit spectively; that the teaching in all the 
rames., In northern states snowstorms named subjects should be given at the | 
should be used to the utmost. The boys School of Economies, it being understood 


should, of course, be enlisted to keep their accomm dation for increased teaching is 


. — . .. : vo —— nile ‘nea — 
ground and skating places in condition provided in the new buildings now 
such work is as valuable physically as the erected at th end agh anbiruage 
sum of £50,000 recently given by the Ger 
sports themselves. 


And above all, these sports should be 


theaters for the development of *‘leader- Cleennil 
ship.’’ ‘‘Pupil leaders’’ should head all The trustess aleo offer to allot to thy 


squads. Certain forms of regimentation — versity an annual 


rrant up to £5,000 a year tf 


will be essential, but only the colonels, let five years in the first instance, for the provis 
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DEMONSTRATION HOUSE OF HOME hones for ues in a slate aff enueeen 
ECONOMICS 
\ {ONSTRATION hous be « I os ) on tated ae 
| ( | , a summer sess n dur . ‘ 
; on Sone a a nen 
‘ A s from June 21 to Juls | ; 
' ad ; DOs i , ric ‘ } 
direct M ent L. Sears, pr 
s eep up hou 1 and rly ad 
2a0)} T ~ Nevada U1 eT ¢ %% iat 
Mus 3 dau ~ rs é 
Pr r Sears is rig rr of the pia TRADE AND PART-TIME SCHOOLS IN KANSAS 
ant a on ‘ ' niversity { 
1 pl 


CITY, MISSOURI 


\ merweel tw i f 
} ‘ 3 summer Vv differ from the pio hundred | : i r ny! I rp I 
f f students Berkeley wi not Work Ix s Cit - “18 | 3 
practise house bu will inspect and is t tr ol part ( 
idy the latest and best procedure of hous No. 1, as this r equipped to offer ad 
, ha ) du t d v Pr ‘fessor S irs and r I s W lid t b rere | regu 
sei ate nt ir plants 
Miss Mary F. Patterson, associate professor Che interest work is developing fron 
I Ist id art n the state university, al every stand int Pupil who at first an 
inces that teachers, university students who rather reluctar vy, ar yw taking up t 
plan to be teachers, and housekeepers who d: work with simu eous { st = 
sire to become acquainted with the latest manufacturers and heads of ls SS er 
yusehol improvements and _labor-saving vho at first hesitated pay ft 
levices are eligible to enter Professor Sears’ for the tin ff, are 1 loing s 
ourses as students or as auditors. “ Professor More than 90 per cent. of t b ness ¢ 
Sears will discuss the organization of the work rns represented are 1 gy t r ; 
f the household from the standpoint of effi for time spent in part-time s 
"Vv, Service and conve! lence,” it Was stat “d Some of the leadi: g | iIses are ffering « ’ 
She will consider equipment and a variety prizes, promotions and r inducements t 
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4 (‘ards ar ~ 1 t s, $1,400 $2,400 a yes 
: am grading the students 0% vacancies the Federal Board for 
ts $s; p l pplicati I \ t Bd n for duty at the Pul 
‘ ! It is on tl basis of Health Service Hospitals in the field, and 
I rts 1 ‘ s award priz I y™ requ gr simular quaiiicat s 
The pre r ; t g 1 | é é hin the range stated 
prit ih t ntary will depend upor he qualifications of the 
( 1 me ld ippointes ss n in the exa ( ind 
Stud d tr t thes t du wl issigned 
lira der determing All citizens of the United Sta meet 
ptitudes e requirements, both men and women, 1 
home s vO! me i need enter t e exami! ns; appoil g officers 
>and fact giris. Girls wh ive howe t ‘ I egal right to specify tl 
dy truct sewing have tak up -» desired in requesting certificatior f 
WOTK | t r" itl f March, 125 gar eliz es 
s were made, f which were of a pra On account < the needs of the serv 
nature and were worn by the girls in their papers will be rated prompt ind certifica 
rk t made as the needs of the service require 
Stud t f the Lathrop Trad Scl com In the absence of further notice apy lications 
ted a ex on t Lathrop School grounds for this examination will be received by t 
e now « wing the building. It was a Commission at Washington, D. C., until tl 
rick sti ire. 40 feet by 80 feet. This work hour of closing business on August 2, 1920 
is used motivate the trade work in me If sufficient eligibles are obtained, the receipt 
inieal drawing, trade mathematics and trade f applications may be closed before that date 
English. It furnished trade practise for the of which due notice will be giver 
masons, electricians, carpenters and = sheet Competitors will not be required to report 
tal workers The various shops of the for examination at any place, but will be rated 
Lathrop Trade School ar v building a res n the following subjects, which will have the 
dence on the central garden plot. This resi- ! ve weights indicated 
dence will be occupied by the garden super 
: “aes ‘ Subjects “ 
visor. It will become the center of the school 1. Physical ability 10 
£ irden activities Che school was allowed a 9 i centhion aes ng, and experienc a0 
budget for which to do this piece of work. Total 100 
Che trade department of the Lincoln High 
School (colored) has completed a two-room Competitors will be rated upon the swom 
hool building at the Attucks School, thus statements in their applications and upé 
irnishing trade work for the various shops. Corr borative evidence. 

This piece of work was satisfactorily completed At each training center a director will b 
accordance with city « de and architects’ stationed, whose duties, in cooperation W 
specifications. The students were paid liber- “© Public Health Service officials at the hos 
allv for overtime work, and yet the entire cost pitals, will correspond to those of a prineip 
ef the school building was somewhat lower ° director of a school offering a large vari 
than a commercial contractor’s figure. of work in elementary, secondary, and I 

school subjects. The prerequisites for col 
(1) Gradu 


sideration for thi are 


; red 














n announces open competitive examina- 
ir, $1,500 to $2,400 


| ti vears ot ec 


| direct 


for educationa 


ation from a college or university i 

nized standing, or a normal course of not less 

than two years, and, in addition, at least 
llege work; (2) in addition, at 
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‘ ( ait \ i piven tor experience ‘ . ¥ e 
y ] 1] ‘ 
‘ t et n service ‘ _— A ; 
’ . The ¢ Da 
| r ( mer Subjects. Gradu 
, @ large © ‘ } 
m a standard high s 1 or equiv As large « ‘at 
Brooklyr we i ! ‘ is 
edu n, tox er wit the completion : 
benefit the teach i work wv the 
mercial course in high school, college, 
our en vees ind wea ] + + r 
, , ; 
2 . nd. in addition. at least 
é ( ege, and, in add , a ea bs pasaies ealetion that o : 1 to é 
ears OT successiul experience 1 teaching standing n the comn ty . =F 
ercial subjects along one of the lines the imnortance of their ‘ 
: 
ed Dove. While we eonvrat it the tea ‘ ‘ 
leacher of Lechnical Subjects. Applicants condition, we desire also to give practical ¢ 
show by their education and training dence Of our sel ‘ ; a i ey 
4 ryryar . ion tor ceive their pay i ‘ th \ iw T t t 
prepara I 
ur er ¥v + YY x a} ised ft é 
purpose to te . : / 
£..) v r disposa it i Time fore Tune } 
successful teac : 
; sufficient to give each n her of the ¢ > on 
r of Agriculture » 5" 
oe supervising forces 1 the pu schools Gre 
mre itiral » ur ; 
g uitural college, maint (Nos 1 $ 590 17 14 ioe 2 at 
irm experience, and at least two = ¢100 wit} » heat eies for a henner 6 . P 
tf successiul teaching or supervisory vacation Yours very truly 
schools of secondary grade, or in ‘* AMERICAN MAN ACT G Co 
‘ ™ , 4 
K giving the applicant an oppor- ry ( iri¢ D McA ster \ I 
to demonstrate capacity in organiza Superintendent McCabe replied 
} } . ' 
d directing of teaching; as, for ex ving appropriate letter to Mr. McAllis 
h extension or county agent work T} offer of vour econ inv < tained 
crs I Trade ind It lustr ] subvects of Apr ~Y has et I iT ited > tr 4 
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SALT LAKE 


Kd ication Bull fin announces 


THE 


Tue National 


that the program for the g ral sessions will 
by mplete 1 s« ind W en ed to mem 
bers during tl last two weeks of Mav. wit 

statements concerning the programs and th 
allied associations 


A feature of the week will be the meetings of 


the Congress of Boards of Education and the 
consideration of the financial 


schools. This congress will use 


rural and city 


ons on the general program. 


attention to the problem of 


Spec al 
shortage and the best plans for meet- 


ing the emergency. It will consider questions 


administration and super 


pertaining to the 


vision of the schools and to the relation of the 


teachers to organization and administration. 


A meeting of state superintendents has been 


called for Friday and Saturday preceding the 


meeting to consider problems of special inter- 


state school Members are re- 


systems. 
quested to reach Salt Lake City by Saturday 


night so as to be in the city for Musical Sun- 


day, when special musical features will be 


given in honor of the association. 
Members will have their choice of the Na- 
Association 


tional Education round trip tick- 
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| e Citv n y | Na I il | lu 
\ssociation round » tickets will be sold 
rat ie and one third f fror 
ts the United States | sum 
tourists tickets wv be sold at all points w 
he posable x , . f } te . P 
coast. Stop-over privileges are permitted 
t summer tourists tickets but t 


round trip t ts W probably st ss ft 
e summer tourist tickets in remote p!] 
| slightly more than summer tourist t 
, 
t points in the Mississippi valley 
r ] aan, } ] = 
1 Lill ‘ ~ , ti 
TO ws 
Chairy Ntat Erecut ive ( nmitt 


N. Ohild, state superintendent of 


Capitol, Salt Lake City 





tion. State pitol, 
Chairman City Executive Committee, E 
Smith, superintendent of city schools, ] ‘ 
and County Building, Salt Lake City 
Hotels and Reservations, Harold J. Stearns 
City and County Building, Salt Lake City 
Veeting Places, Adam 8S, Bennion, Chur: ( 


Building, 47 E. South Temple, Salt Lake C 
Commercial Erhibits and Regis 
Building, E. J. Norton, School Office, State C 

] Lake City 


1, Salt 
Transportation, D. 8S. Spencer, general pass 


School 


agent, O. S. L. R. R.. 
Lake City. 
Excursions and Sightseeing, A. L 
Utah, Salt L: 
and 


Headquarters, 


versity of ike City. 


Information Service, 


Deseret N 


General 
Kirkman, Scout 
Bank Building, Salt Lake City. 

Publicity, J. Fred 


Suilding, Salt Lake City. 


Anderson, 
County 
EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


SUPERINTENDENT Cavin N. 
New Jersey, president of the Departme! t 





KENDALL, 


Superintendence, informs us by telegram 
Atlantie C 
meeting of the department 
Monday, 


noon on M 


the committee has decided on 
for the next 


will begin on the morning of 


ruary 28, and continue until 


3, thus closing in time for the inaugurat 
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Su ende Sn Vale 
} she } yacj< nr 
| iry educa [his is said 
t l ppoirntment i 
Yale 
\1 ARTMENT Of edu i easurem ts 
established 1 connet 
pu - = f Jacks Micl 


n i thie it 
In- ite Technology, Pittsburg! 
» s been engaged as director \ 

f Jacl n M chers has beer I 
ensive 1d f this field, and the ‘ 
ers’ Club has arranged vy Profess 

( vw ple I tesla fv 
towne T. Jennnn tint te @ 
1 St s Department Arriculture 


» directors ip the 


ited this positi n from the dean 


f the S« f Agricultur Dr. A. B 

( | has acted in the dual capacity of 
tl hool of agriculture and director 
experiment stati since the with 


Leigh Mupee, head of the educati 


nent of Washburn College, has resigned 


» accept the chair of education at Pennsy] 
i State Normal School in Edinboro, Pa. 
SECAUSE of ill health, O. T. Corson has 


ened the position 


in Ohio. 


as director of American 


District SUPERINTENDENT C 


D. GROVES, 
() » | 


nas been elected county sum rintendent 


Ashtabula to sueceed H. D. C 


} 
~nnt tke 
unty arke, 


ee 
é 
‘ 
) 
resigned 
l wih 
order 
opportur 
P 


M 
\\ 


Dem 








{ It | *, bee reported 
t Mr. I ‘ | t be reapp inted at 
Ha d ‘ t demic year 
Proressor Jaceues HapaMarp, of tl Co] 
de Frar 5 «le ering a Yale Univer 
‘ he thirte h regular course of lectures 


| lI Phi B Ix ippa oratior t the ( rl 
" ement exercises of Colby College, on 
June 27, will be delivered by President Wil- 


University. 
H. Wipe, 
School of Education, 
H. 


ie Com- 


ARTHUR director of 


Boston University 


ited by 


a delegate to re 


appolr Governor Calvin 


Coolidge as ‘present tl 
at a 
United States com- 
which is to be held at 
, on May 19, 20 and 21. It 


selected 


monwealth of Massachusetts conte rence 


called by P. P. Claxton, the 
missioner of education 
Washington, D. C 
s expected that governors and 
onal representatives from each state in 
ill be 


present. 


eath is announced at the age of ninety- 
ars of Dr. James Godwin, long professor 
he College of the City of New York and 
later district superintendent of schools. 


Dr. H. P. 


as professor of 


J . , 
Barrows, who resigned recently 
agricultural education at the 
and state super- 


the 


position of 


Oregon Agricultural College 


agricultural education under 
to 


t for 


visor of 
Smith-Hughes act accept the 
federal regional agen agricultural educa- 
tion with headquarters at San Francisco, died 
at San Francisco, on May 3. 


Dr. H. M. Hitiecas, Vermont state commis- 


sioner of education, announces the receipt of 


a gift of $100,000 from an anonymous donor 
used towards a central 
Professor W. C 


University, will conduct 


to teacher-training 


school. Bagley, of Columbia 
a survey of the state 
with a view toward determining the location 
and equipment of the school. The gift is con- 


diti 


buildings, ete., 


mal upon a sum sufficient to assure proper 
The 


something like $300,- 


being secured. entire 


amount required will be 


O00, 


a considerable portion of which hi 
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S1LOON | 


A BILL recent passed by the Maryla: 
leg slature combines the Marvy d State Cx 
lege of Agriculture with the University of 
Maryland School of Medicine under tl 
of the University of Marvland. The legis] 
ture appropriated $42,500, each year, for 
medical school for the next two years and 
addition appropriated $186,476 for the ot] 


the 
$165,416 for 1922. 


departments of 
An 


buildings and equipment. 


appropriation of $203 


000 was made for 


THe Commission for Relief in Belgium ar 
nounces that the following students have be« 
chosen on nomination of their universities 


exchange fellows to enter 


ties this autumn: From 
lingston, Butte, Mont.; Joseph Francis Jack 
From Harvard—Nor 
man Louis Torrey and Joseph L. Zimmerman 
From Princeton—Maitland Belknap, New 
York City, and John Allen Wyeth, Princ 
N. J. From California—Frank Howard 
Wilcox, Berkeley, and Richard Henry Sch 
field, Los Each 


will receive tuition fees and traveling expenses 


son, Waterbury, Conn. 


tor 


Angeles. American student 


to and from Belgium in addition to his fell 
10,000 The Amerie 


universities of 


ship of frances. 
the 


Liége, Ghent and 


4 
a 


enter Belgium 


Louvain. Twenty-fo 


gian graduate students will enter Americ 


universities in the fall under this exchang 
plan. 

It is reported that a committee of expert 
has been organized in New York City to wor 
on a plan of standardization of edueatio1 
methods in the institutions of the near East 


interests o! 


This committee seeks to merge the 
more than 500 educational institutions in t 
old Ottoman empire, including Robert Colle: 


a 


at Constantinople, the Constantinople Colleg 


for Girls and the American University 
Beirut, Syria, in order that there may be eco 


The work is to | 


privately supported and under the direction o! 


omy in effort and outlay. 
a “committee of cooperation on Americar 


education in the Near East,” in charge of A 


university for 1921, and 
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a 1° ¢ THe 
Y ry ? *T i Zz 4 < = \ ! it , 21 F . 
r ( } . 
} S a vs s : S1O0 
> + ‘ | 
} = | zieal pronerty 
‘ pl 


owe oars omen DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 
PROPOSED EDUCATIONAL POLL TAX IN NEW 





( Kdu vas ad =t ‘ | , 
; Club, Washing D. ¢ Mor ‘ 
ind survi 
4 , - a resey rr ' r The " 
: = : - educ Ss « ! t s doul 
1 ed t i tut s ‘J ‘ 
{ t clear that e j ‘ ! i « 
, nd Ph 1 n the p 3 
> : Dr. ( rles H. Judd, ereon the « ! wht ut by the 
r : a higl st of y | Inive es 
( w t reat Re ee ol . ‘ hott 
; ( p e p i ~ < r 
tion t g to encourag 1 the pr nd influence he teachi 
Pressly , ) pr — ' Y i} j cle I 4 ] T 
t I t ao v Dr Creorg: 4 t | } : 
) i y »2 y 2 1, str 9 
3 ( f Columbia Univer - “a ont t 1 State 
Sry ] ‘ r vy p ling eeds tl} ore ‘ , ind . 
“eo { PTeSsS » | Dr. ( rles R. Manr , 
l ~ 4 l ' i 
f tl 1dvis d, War Plans a < : | 
en e prob Y 
1) +} general staff, nd by Dr \\ ‘ ¥ ‘ 
F. Willoughby, director e Institute ¢ndq the rani the teaching pr 
( ! es ( 
I Ri uv di 2erts \ t! | ti | ‘ ‘ i 
| s I u ed trom the secretary s thee o! ne Vacancie ed I I i ! 
Yale | rsity that t rporation has au- fitted | ‘ it r { 
1 a further increase f from $250 t mporta l f ve | 
$500, or in exceptional instances $1,000 a year cat 7 mpor t 
3 f t nstructors’ salaries, and « S } | t be engaged 
$500 to $1,000 a year in the scale of full opening thought of Abraha ] 
time assistant professors’ salaries, beginning public spec 
July 1, 1920. Under this new scale the salaries In roun imbers if ¢ ' 31 
time instructors will be from $1,500 to build se s and other educatio1 build 
$5,000 a year, and of full-time assistant pro ‘ ts ‘ | I 
ssors from $3,000 to $4,500 a year. tat them, it cost ; proper 
’ ¢ hey lid 
[HE Minnesota state board of education has 
~ ] - ul T 7 i 
sked for $1,000,000 increase in the 1921 
, , ‘ 
1dget. Superintendent B. B Jackson 1! t From ¢ Fifty-first An Ranort - 
resenting his new salary schedule is asking American Museum of Nat H iH 


*‘rease I $300 f Tr all te achers to become Fairt 1 Ostor Mav 1 19 








iter by doubling expenditures and 
the revenues de ted educatior Where is 
\ t ended i | ul 
, thie « t be found | Dp 9 
} is 1 burdet ely . the P sting tax 
wiVve’T 1 ler iT pre 4 + tem, ¢ sti- 
te ! t e te } f the entire popula 
oe ae » the eit f New Yor! Mis te 


? er! ( means of paving tor educ if 
hich has grown out of the orig den 
cratie method of mposing a tax on everyone 
who possessed a house, a home or lands. This 

avstem arose from the first sch educat 


tax, imposed in Massachusetts in 


rally everyone Was a h u 


day in seventeen states ther 
We should have 
York state It 
education. It 


about the admin strat no 


“18 an educa nai 


New 


people in 


poll tux such a tax In 


would 


interest all 


would make them more keen 


insistent that they 
ill influences except those 
rreatest welfare of the yvoung. We 
prepared to throw our entire support in favor 
of such a tax or of some other meth 
will give the i 


New 


and 


municipal authori 
York funds to 


maintain Its 


Citv of sufficient 


erect 


various educati 


equip 


well as to pay adequately its 


board ( f 
are deeply 
our children 


sidered m 


r education, prov ded 


and will support a well-cor vement to 
secure adequate funds 
it ean be shown that this m 


1 


interest of the 900,000 e} 


The 


) 1 
ork and the 


schools. vernor of the Stat 
of New \ 
and Assembly 


which 


tional 


present g 
must prepare to 
overwhelmed the educa- 
At the moment 
isure of taxation, that 
many o her States, seems 


John H. Finley, at the 


has suddenly 


system of the state. 
l democratic me one 
dent in 


President 


has a prec 
advisable. 


In 1919 the 


City of New York, out of a total estimated por 


there were 578,043 taxpavers in 


lation of 6,740,000 
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I l I he ¢ re educat I Syst« T 
Ll4 has recentiy de« red himse 1 
united support for home rule ! 
choola, for financial independence on th 
Tl tf boards educ on, and rs 
g 1 ISSPRS S 1 
] ses 
We believe that the people of this stat 
[™ Lica parties and Tt g is creeds 
when the matter is thoroug! explained t 
ther \N iso share cheertu in the ( 
irde1 necessary t d ve I ind T pr en 
our ull Ame ( nes, ( d i ré Kev! 
bout the edueation of their childré re 
ready to make some sacrifices, and the gre , 
number are ready to make substantial sacr 


paid with ess murmuring if Ss purpose e! 
well known and understood 

Educ is the « et Tune I 
government. On education the largest su 
of mon re expended, amounting dur 
1919, directly and indirectly, to $60,263,757.48 


Our reat educatior p t ineludes freé 
schools, colleges, libraries, museums, scient 
vy arranged parks -and aquaria, free lee 


library, scientific 


something Some persons learn 
deal. Their 


their imaginations take new 


read ng, 
al d better el 
figures are 


These 


unique. No 


unprecedented a d 


City 1! the world } is ever hee 


its people such fre edu 


tional opportunities, on the whole so well 


ducted, so orderly, so influential 


om 
Thoroughly democratic in operation, thes 
stitut s are open at all times, wit] 

reasonable restrictions, to people of all classe 


they are planned on a scale commensurat: 


leading city 


with a city destit ed to be the 


the world. This 





is the bright side of our edu 


eational system, nam 


opportu 
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I 
é utions ~ e connectio! With re ed B Ke u 
3 « SK ras penetrating as if s ry | it ‘ 
d, tl est nstitutions ev Des 
funds to build, equip and mai prac 1x 
emselves, nd oO pa dequate salaries ead S pal 
eTs who ire ce ng tneir ives to I d ( tered | - Css 
Wi re rd curators d librar S S t » ~ ! 
S ss 1mp I than the teachers years vas 
roe. S T} physi ‘ diti o! pit ed | ¢ 
ur schools is disgraceful. It is €@ many a mar es 


! ry surroundings does not 1 career exerted more power 
A 3 offset the x nd earnestness officer nex e pr 
eachers VS user power 

| American Museu f Natural His he 1 nfluenced 

( s must be 1 first by the b 1 and é pew 

buildings adequate to give the histor But 

s their full educat il value be grasped | nd 

1 rou the encourags t and tral é 5 t cons | 


rm prov é | i | mp sh tnis re ] l é nu 
ughout tl count. nd within t ne scl rt wu 
im, it is absolutely essent to double no politica u 
propriations hitherto made for educa Ww eh it tl } 


e expenditures for education. oped into a visio1 en he 


QUOTATIONS pu 
WILLIAM HENRY MAXWELL to be superintendent 


he schoolmanship and his impressive \ ‘ a 

ty d the St Was I t the eas I rie |™ I ‘ ] ' 
ctors his preeminence For he was 4d ed 
n the Bismarckian mould Carlyle’s particu his meti 


Maxwe was a gian vn vered up , WAYS ¢ 
i ind physically imong the men Hi ild indeed | 
mie One t the n 3 Dos 9 example ng y ‘ } it | 


Henry Fainrietp Osporn editor of a Brooklyn newspaper 


jo] 








publie sel 1 of this « 
| hist D 1917. On May 8, 1917, the chairman s 
= I | { i t sig } 
? nher f + ' ++ 
‘ mbers mmittee 
\J é L | ‘ + . | his pro ” ( « 
pies f their considerati 
fession, while the ‘ differ over the valu a pif 
( eagues The el rman ilke se req 
son of his acts and personal motives 
* Be aes suggestions trom the members as | 
He will rank higher, we believe, as an organ : 
. of these topies. On October 5. 191 
ead nd adapter than as an authority . : ; 
, : revised set of topics was sent to the memb 
courses of studies, though he aimed to ee =a : 
t t > reg st th > a taker . . 
‘efleet the best of educational ideas His with the reque that they be aken up a 
‘ : , 
mais > i field. + discussed by the loeal branches. At the s 
tbhions were revenue in this eld, OO, : 
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tened safed v great lead 
I selves l d heir 
e ¢ l ] el irm I] s @T ’ oht hy | + } e e? 
r membe owe f t American pul = 
Ss! Lal i i i if! < ¢ 


THE PLACE 
FACULTIES IN UNIVERSITY 
GOVERNMENT AND AD 
MINISTRATION! 


ISTORY OF THE COMMITTEES W 


; BRIE! 


THIS e 


1 , 
time, the collection 


ot 


AND FUNCTION OF 


ymmittee was appointed in the sp 


information in re 














: to the status of faculties in university 
rong he was always positive and he had 
ernment and administration in one hu 
t} ‘ urage ; } 3 ¢ Vic 2 At + 2 p : 
ind ten leading colleges and universitie 
posed to manual training, he saw his erro Ned : 
parcelied out among the members of the 
ind introdueed it in the schools of Brool , a " 
: mittee. War activities interfered consider 
He became out of touch at the last with th ete ' é 
th the eolleetion of these data, but DD 
tendeney to socialrze thie Courses T studies : : 1] 
: ‘ end of 1918 a considerable mass had been 
Although in favor I voeational tra ing, he ] | | M 1 
: cumulated. n ay, 1918, a second re\ 
wanted it ad ipted on a mited pia Oppo 
‘ : : series OT topies was sent to the members 
sition made him stubborr times He . ‘ 
— j : the committee with the request for ful] 
would rush ahead with recklessnes. He eould : “a 
] cussion Conterences of the comn ¢ 
err on a magnifticant seale. He once let t ld 
held at the Chicago meeting in 1917 
sen Ss get a vy from him and } neve! 
1 Ba timore Tries ng n 1918, the Cley 
caught up wit! e part 1e eV He would 
: y + y i} 919 rrot ¢ larges } 
snend the « . mm with a feendom that mee ig 191 Bi he largest numb 
ia” = , 2 ot ¢t = tears 
was sometime uhjustine | But he he d that member ab ny ae 
’ , . was th . onseqnel ] the Selice . a 
Si taille al + ane sabe When he became Was four. Consequently the diseu n | 
superintet dent I Br »k n there were ho be carl ed on ft correspondence 
train gr schools w rn I the name I »h 2 
school Mer ses for the blind. deaf PART I 
crippled or other lieted « | 13 PROBLEMS AND PRINCIPLES IN UNIVERSITY 


as un-Ameri 


regarded 


te ERNMENT AND ADMINISTRATION 


the establishment of hig schools Chere During the past twenty-five years ther: 
was no eligibl st and 1 ws safewuarding been much diseussion among faculty met 
| ° ° , " és . 

the teachers or prov ding them with a pen- 1 Report of Committee T of the American 


Dr 


Maxwell e j ve | t} 


privilege ciation of University Professors, 


ty 
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t ng I ild be | e Rare does a 

ird cal her members of the faculty for 
rmat ind 1dV1iCce Thus the powers 

} ualiy exercised h 4 uni rsuly pres de nis are P 
i very gre extent, not powers legally con- 

/ upon th ( hy charters. but exe reied 

Hy ih mec mbents of th othice as surrogates 
for groups of busy men who are not educa- 
tional experts and, fortunately, in most cases 

now that they are not The worst situ 

t ns arise hen successful men of affairs, 
who constitute a preponderating proportion 
of the membership of boards of trustees, 


having th educational 


that 


a slight acquaintance W 
under the they 


and 


problems, labor illusion 


ed to inter 


re educational experts pro 

fere in the internal conduct of the univer- 
sities It is to the credit of the good sense of 
most university trustees that they exercise to 


an extent the exclusive powers, whicl 


so slight 


they legally possess, to control educational 


policies. 

To the minds of many professors, this well- 
nigh absolute power possessed by trustees, even 
though not frequently wielded by them, carries 
with it the potency of great dangers to sound 
dangers which often 


educational practise; 


spring from potency into actuality. For in- 


stance, some boards of trustees are nearly or 
even completely self-perpetuating. SSometimes 
have any adequate repre- 

Many have life 
There is a lack of 


direct responsibility to the eenstitueney which 


not even alumni 


sentation on them. trustees 


appointments. frequent 
Boards of trustees are 
of the 


bankers, manu- 


the institution serves. 


composed chiefly of members vested 
interests and the professions 
facturers, commercial magnates, lawyers, phys- 
icians, and clergymen. It is a somewhat rare 
thing to find on a board a representative of 
either the teaching profession or scientific 
research. Still rarer to find a representative 
of the An 


of the personnel of the boards of twenty-five 


industrial workers! investigation 


universities bears out the above statement. It 
reveals, also the interesting fact that privately 
supported institutions have on their boards a 
larger proportion of persons likely, by reason 


of their training and vocation, to understand 


the pr ‘blems of higher education 


universities. 


The president may be a member of tl 
board. In any ease, he alone sits regularl 
with it. No other member of the faculty 1 


to the board’s deliberations T) 


have access 


board, being a large body of busy men 


rather 
its 


meeting 


of 


attairs, 


delegate most business to a sma 


executive committee, or even allow the pres 
If the pres 


ident almost complete headway. 


ident be a vigorous and dominating per 


} 


ality, he may thus become a force accelerat 


the dilution of educational ideals by gratif 
ing the ambition to realize grandiose schen 
—to make a record in the putting up of bu 
ings, the multiplication of educational ent 


prises, and the numerical increase of the s 
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infrequently, may 


dent body and the teaching staff, unregardfu 


of the improvement or even the maintenar 
Or, if he does 


and st 


of qualitative standards. 
the 


if one 


unusual courage 


to 


possess 


requisite, man is oppose sing 
handed the pressure of tendencies to un 
expansion, whether exercised from without 
from within the institution, the same resu 
may follow. The quality of the instruction 
a college or university may thus be seriou 
impaired, by spreading out thinly, over a larg 
of 


limited educational facilities. 


courses, its rat 


These facilit 


number students and 
may be weakened by the dissipation of ine 

to increase the numbers on the teaching sta 
than 
quality of the latter by paying decent liv 

difficult to 

for the undoubted quantita 
of hig 


expense of qualitative 


rather to improve or maintain t 


salaries. It is apportion t 


responsibility 
expansion of many institutions 
the 


provement or even preservation of the qualit 


learning at 
tive status quo. To a large extent is it doub' 
less the 
sistent and growing demand of the public f 
for both 
de mand 
of 
stitutions and the appropriations of sta 
But it is p 


natural and blind result of the 


increased opportunity liberal 


vocational education, a with w 


the endowments and incomes private 


stitutions have not kept pace. 


ably also due, in part, to the feeling 
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s tl \ t the re | te 
d right to resist quantitative expansion ever increasing numbers of 
f numbers, departments, and cur nv clear sense of. or respect { +} ur 
hen the adequate financial suppor 1 value of s rship and th 
eX] S101 ; not in hand r even in ihe ittribute ft Ss situatior i! t t! 
It is hardly to be expected that the itocratie type of univers 
pu , or even the trustees, should Presidentia utoeraey does not usually r 
vely, and abiding sense iit from the went | r 
ght relations between salary budgets n extreme instances f the bor itoer 


f students and numbers of courses, We have in u met] 


Thus it is argued, by its The growth of a too tocrat 1, 


s that he prev ng typ of rganiza univers mre t | | \ 
part at least, responsible for the monly the natu ot + 
her standards of work among stu trustees, pul 
nd for th k of distinet 1 in teach to make [ 1iT I 
, I | pr luctive eapacit 0 th nivy ‘ rré I t ad 
I mans members f the fac lities one grew betore tw t ! ‘ 
| further pointed out, by critics of th ne before, two professot e ther 
gp 1m f university organizatior vas vy one befor The respor 
rge powers actually exercised by tremendous and the temp 
rsity pre sidents are, to a great extent, insistent The faculties must bear r 
ers legally belonging to the office but share of the blame, it » far as the t 
gated to the president by the trustees, who are disposed to transfer their own resp 
busy and too inexpert in matters of bilities and powers of t 
r education to exercise those powers houlders of the pre dent: nd 
with wisdom; whereas the actual as they allow themselves to be motivated | 
hers themselves have little or no legally the unseemly striving for the iner f t} 


ed voice in the determ nation of the departments ! number f student i 


lit ns, n the matters of fundamental instructors 





ty p licies, academic status and salary, Too man prof _ nl Wt 
ler 1 Nn ch they must work It is argued versity ce] efly as 1 piace vhere ther 
situation 1s responsible, In part, for departn ental specialitv ean be practised 
d T il d lack of enterprise and spir tT out let r } ! drat 
ny university teachers: that they tend The best wav for a faeulty 
become either creatures of trivial peda is worthy of a greater share of responsib 
routine, de ficient in the spirit of per in the erovernment t t} 


ndependence and intellectual creative- exercise vigor and in eoncert the 1 

r aiseor tented rebels, because they are sibil ties I i rprower’r that t ha Wi ! | 

f a system in the guidance and reform value our calling highly, and st} 

hh hey do not effectively participate words and deeds, that we are a ! | ! 

It is argued that men qualified for intellectual power in order that we may the better d 

ship will not enter an occupation in charge our social responsib 

! be intellectual stimulators eminently the class of pub ervant 

1 originators and gain decent livelihoods s intrusted the high dut f preserving f 
t. Critics further say that the type of and propagating in, the eo r ge 

ion at present prevailit g¢ seems de- ntelligent and balanced eons f 

signed for quantity production in credits and essential continuity of tion z 
rees, and that the result is that we have ur teaching and r prod 


rge a proportion of mediocre and t clear to all who have ev t 1 ear 
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é t ( n g that moves 1! 

modern rld bevond the blind forces of 
nature that does not owe its origin and its 
power to the unremitting and persistent exer- 
‘ T tematie thinking and investigation, 


d to that disciplined exercise of the creative 


| to 
magination that comes only through hard 
t k rh 

Let us tu ! to ¢ sider the othe 
1x e extreme nm university government 
In the extreme democratic type of university 


faculty would eontrol a 


nominate and vir 


[™ LICICS, 
ts own membe rs, nominate the pre side nt and 
other administrative officers at d determine 


he distribution of the budget. The function 
board of 


and 


\ shes of the 


( he trustees would be simply to 


administer, in accordanee with the 
faculty, the property and in- 
come of the university. The board would 
holding corporation 

The chief objections urged against this 
autonomy in university 


The lack of con- 


thoroughgoing faculty 
government are as follows: 
centration of authority and responsibility 
would eonduce to inethel mCy s there would be 
a lack of 


alities and polities would play too large a part 


i! itiative and leadership; person- 


in university government and administration ; 


| 


members of the faculty would spend too muc!l 


of their time in the details of administrative 


and executive work, to the great neglect of 
their mai duties as teachers and investi 


objections seem to me to 
Au 


ship in its presiding officers. I am not 


gators. All these 


have some weight. versity needs leader 


sure, 
food faculty would not be 


however, that a 


more ec mpetent tw choose its president and 
average 
that it 


sistently, 


other administrative leaders than the 


board of 


not demand, 


trustees acting als ne: or 


might more 11 
efficieney in its executive agents, if they were 
chosen by and respon- 
I think nearly all 


always be 


really in law and fact 


sible to the faculty alone. 


good men on our faculties would 


very ready to delegate to special officers and 


committees the many routine details involved 
the university’s educational 


in the 


in the conduct of 


+ ot 
1 1acL, 


As matters stand now, it 


usually investigate and determine e 1 


conclusi ns reac hed by universities oO 


questions which come up for settlement fr 


time to time. <A good president suggests and 
leads, but he does not atten pt autocratica 
to decide matters of policy Persor es 

we ' ; ; 
polities might play too large a part Lu 
versity organized on the extreme democt 


plan; but often they do so in the prevailing 


present type. The most serious 


] + f 14 ] + 
complete faculty control, to my mind, is 1 


the faculty is a body of specialists engag: 


to perform two cl selv re ated public 


} 


] “ 1 ~ 4: } 
namely, higher instruction and productive 1 


search: and therefore, respons ble 0 a c 


stituencey, eithe r to the per ple of a wl rhe ST 


or to those who support a private institut 
by giving their money 
dren to it. The trustees are the prud 
officers, the custodians for the constitu 
which the university exists to serve. Ih 


large sense, of course, this Corl stituenev is 


nation, and mankind through the nat 
But actually, in practise, it must be, in « 
case, a fraction of the larger constituency 
which the university is more directly resp 
sible Facu fies are public ser nis, 1 
should, like other public servants, | 


effective part in 


at d 
are to be 


determining the 


under, manner in, which their serv 


rendered; but they must also be 
respol sible to rie 


- 1? ] 
formally or legally 


custodians of the publie inter 


chosen as 
Therefore, it seems 
clude—neither that boar 
exercise exclusive control over 
work and workers of the univ 
the workers should exercise exclusive co! 
The only solution lies i 
and eontrol, with the distribution of emp! 
on responsibility and control varying with 
particular aspect of the whole matter « 


icn mi 


affairs wl 


conduct of university 
In the m 


uppermost in a given situation. 
of property and income, for example, 
much as the faculty gets its living fron 
work, the 


final control as custodians for the univers 


trustees must have principal 
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| ‘ while () 
wi! r l 
s und ( | \; . 
} 
‘ ild be rep . 








en 5 ' 
‘ l p 3 ~ | 
t eu 3 s constituel I | \ 
| ] is this spr t 
1 full by | 
I mmend s of f rs 
en ide Pul I 
debate and differs 
i Spex tures t 
s, but I think that ( I t 
dou st he \ 
; d These re faculty l I t 
1 rig x 1 al Ther 7 eo mM 
lu il ] partic " ” 
: FEF RT eee lr} 
prov r frequent interchang 
5 and fecal, ow need. Its I l 
3 fa to suggest 3 i wanes . a 
; ; ee through the cu 1 
for the us {1 es 1 tl ne bei : 
ae f 
I f adr s ve mecers I he ae ‘ } ™ 
s of tl en g¢ staff to remain Ww , It is, therefore, proposed t 
istees, since they are the custodians of  , Re Ry \ 
rest in the care and admit } - | 
he property and income provided . :' i w 
e eonduct of higher education and The work ‘bh ; nized » honed 
J. A. Leicuton, political, 1 tas heats , 
Chairmar ide ins nera 
THE ANGLO-AMERICAN UNIVERSITY needed by the faculties of the diff 
LIBRARY FOR CENTRAL EUROPE versities ( ! Kurope | 
Ix connection with the relief work in under the charge of Britisl 1 An 
‘ tra Europe conducted by the English represel! t 
1 American Society of Friends at the universities will be asked to sup end : 
sent time, the privations and dire nee local administratior 


he universitv teachers have been 


repeat Viscount Bryce, Lord Robert ( 














pprova i the pla and have promised their 
( IM 1 carrying it u 

] ddition to the trustees mentioned above, 
a ‘ ultative ( mittee of British and 


+ 


men Will be formed as 


as possibie, With Ussistance 


such 


ditteul ty ticipated in securing the 
hecessary Tinanclal support. 
Professor Everett Skillings, of Middlebury 
( CL Vermont, U. S. A.. is leaving short! 
for he ¢ ntinent ft ( fer with the univer 
t uthorities d make i hecess 
irrangements for inaugurating the plan. 


tending 


By thus taking the initiative in ex 
the hand of fellowship to colleagues in former 
British and American 

‘ 


timely opportunity of 


countries 


ounds of the war and 


of exemplifying in a practical and convincing 
true “ international mind.’ 
It has been 
members of some of the universities, but 
the United 


herew ith requested to 


Way the 
possible thus far to see only a 


all university teachers in King- 


dom and America are 


give their approval and COOK ration to the 
plan by sending their names to the secretary. 

Mr. B. M. Lon- 
don School of Eeonomiecs (University of Lon- 


don), Market, London, W.C. 2, 


kindly consented to act as secretary of 


the 


Headiear, librarian of 
Clare 


library, and all communications may be sent 


to him at this address. 
Among the supporters are: 
J. A, Smith, Oxford, 

io 
W. B. Selbie, Oxford, 

W. Sanday, Oxford, 

J. Estlin Carpenter, Oxford, 
Walter Lock, Oxford, 

G. A. Cooke, Oxford, 
Arthur Smith, Oxford, 

A. E. J. 


C. 8. 


Carlyle, Oxford, 


Rawlinson, Oxford, 
Sherrington, Oxford, 
Henry Gow, Oxford, 

R. L. Ottley, Oxford, 

W. P. Ker, Oxford, 

L. P. Jacks, Oxford, 
Arthur C. Headlam, Oxford, 
W. G. S, Adams, Oxford, 
Walter Raleigh, Oxford, 


Paul Vinogradoff, Oxford, 
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BE. A 
l’. Giles, Cambridge, 

A. E. Shipley, Cambridg 
A. W. Ward, Cambrid 


Wal er 


Oxfor: 


Burroughs, 


Durnford, Cambridge " 


‘ambridge, 


omson, ( 
F. C. Burkitt, Cambridge, 
A. S. Ramsay, Cambridge, 
R. F 


Joseph Larmor, Cambridge, 


Scott, Cambridge, 
Horace Darwin, Cam} 
T. R. G 
G, Li 
W. B. Hardy, Cambrid 
Sidney G. Campbell, Cambridge, 

F’. H, A. Marshall, Cambridge, 

J. M. Keynes, Cambridge, 

Wm. H. Bi veridge, London School of Eeonon 
John E, Maedonell, 
Alfred Hopkinson, Glasgow, 
Colonel E. H. Hills, Woolwich, 
Albert Mansbridge, London, 
Henry A. Miers, Oxford, 

Alex, Hill, Cambridge, 


George Paish, London School of 


ridge, 
lover, Cambridge, 
»wes Diekinson, CGambrid 


ore 


Edinburgh, 


Economies, 

Rickman G, Godlee, University College, Lond 

G. P. Gooch, Cambridge, 

Gregory Foster, University College, London, 

Michael Sadler, University of Leeds. 
GILBERT Murray, 
ARNOLD S. RowNTRER, 
WitvtiaM TEMPLE 

Trustees 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 
SOCIAL SCIENCES IN THE OHIO HIGH 
SCHOOLS AND THE OHIO ACADEMY 
OF SOCIAL SCIENCES 
America expends more for public secondat 
education than any other nation in the world 
mainly because our people believe that our 
high schools are developing intelligent citizer 
able to cooperate with us in the solution of 
the problems confronting us as a people. As 
these problems are becoming more and mor 
of a social, economic or political character 
their solution is consequently dependent up: 
our knowledge of the fundamentals of soci 


ogy, economics and political science. It 
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ng the : T ppre its trie 

r » t) r} 

: | ve Civili ‘ ng ‘ his i 

} ry ? a 

tl ude eas ( ne irs 


Ip S1é sts s! uid be nter 
deve ent of these studies WU 
3 d at the appropriate time 
ng ( pe rate in thelr devel 
e spe sts the ne ld ot pure 
social science showed an active 
he s is of the social sciences in 
f the state Ss ear is 1914. 
t resulted in three surveys ¢ f the 
e so sciences in the hig! 


nd 1920 under the auspices of the 
I of Social Sciences. These 
riven QO} » some very interesting 
ge the growing appreciation of 
ols of the state of the important 
a sciences si! uld play in the 
f high sel students 11 effi 
m of this paper to present a few 
revealed by the latest survey of 
SOK science teaching in Ohio 


sa brief statement of the action taken 
e academy in the light of the facts re 
Among the things invest gated in the 
were the extent to whicl the social 


1917 
t 


No attempt was made to investl- 
er the actual « tent of the courses 
aracter of the instru il work. 
TABLE I 
f the Teaching of Social Sciences in City 
High Schools of Ohio 
Per Cent. of Schools Offering 
‘ rses it 
Civics Economics Sociology 
of 103 schools 


of 


the high schools of 
their study, and the 


1 elementary civics, economics al d 


94 


schools 


101 


100 


? ‘ in. bl 
ber > “ Ter 
Ssciel = fe d ted in t 

W) s ¢ ura 
centac f S 

es idents have 

ne ire evel The « Inte 

be of servic t 

th the remend en 
. y nd = 
SCI $ f tl | 

rt rs | 

Fro : 
d a re ds f ‘ 
Departmer Ed 
take Cog e hye 
SCleNCeS ’ ‘ oh ee} 
state has cluded ecor 
among the soc studies 
are included among the 
curricula he Tirst ¢£ ide 
Sta te I tortul ely, ! 
included, e so 5g 
of s } | eontent ther 
history and civic It 
the O] Acad {S 
itself on reeord as agree 
ment of the Assoc 
cipals that the social sci 
rated fr r 
ments as we Si! l 
room 

» ] ec COR surve 
that in the majority of « 
economics nd xr’ 
f tron eighteer + twer 
and fr two hundred t 
utes per veo} 

While no effort was n 
surveys to e' uate the t 
the Texts d their perce 
rious high schools of tl 
the following tables will g 
the « urses ¢ ffered dur ne 
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